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AN INSCRIBED KOTYLOS FROM BOEOTIA. 

BY JOHN C. ROLFE. 

THE cup which is figured above was purchased by the writer 
in March, 1889, in Kakosia, a village in southwestern Boeotia, 
on the site of the ancient Thisbe. It was in the possession of a 
peasant, who said that it had been found in a tomb in the vicinity. 
No description of the tomb, and no more accurate information about 
its location, could be obtained, but the technique of the cup, and 
the alphabet of the inscription, testify to its Boeotian origin. 

The cup has the following dimensions: height, o.n m. ; width, 
0.185 > diameter, 0.12 ; circumference, 0.385 ; height of upper rim, 
0.03 ; height of foot, 0.15. The upper part, -including the greater 
part of the rim and a very little of the body, was broken into nine 
pieces ; but when these were put together it was found to be com- 
plete, with the exception of the greater part of one handle, and two 
small triangular pieces, whose loss does not at all disguise the shape 
of the cup. The surface without and within was covered with a cal- 
careous deposit, which yielded only to acid. A large part of this 
has been removed, enough to show that there are no traces of any 
decoration. The cup at present bears two distinct colors. The 
inside, the foot, and the greater part of the body are black, while 
the handles and most of the upper rim are bright red. It was un- 
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doubtedly intended that the whole cup should be black, the red be- 
ing due to unequal heat during the process of firing. In describing 
another cup, Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, writes me : 
" It is covered with a brownish black varnish of rather dull surface, 
which tends to bright red when overbaked." 

The inscription is incised on the upper rim, and is complete with 
the exception of two, or possibly three, letters. The letters are 
nearly all clear and distinct, and the reading given below is certain. 




Topyiuios £fu o kotvXos ' koXos k[oA]o. 
I am the kotylos of Gorginos; the beautiful cup of a beautiful owner. 



The letters are those of the Boeotian alphabet, and the inscription 
therefore belongs to a time previous to the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet into Boeotia. More than this cannot be said, for the only 
really characteristic letters for dating Boeotian inscriptions, theta and 
the sign for the spiritus asper, do not occur in our inscription. The 
form of the sigma, as has often been pointed out, is not significant 
in Boeotian inscriptions. 

Just when the introduction of the Ionic alphabet into Boeotia took 
place is uncertain. According to Kirchhoff, 1 the epichoric alphabet 
was still in use down to the time of Epaminondas, and the occur- 
rence of the Ionic, alphabet and the Boeotian on exactly similar 
coins of that time seems to indicate that it was a period of transi- 
tion. It is then possible that our cup is not earlier than 360 B.C., 
but the general appearance of both cup and inscription suggests 
a much earlier date. 

The inscription forms a somewhat uncouth iambic trimeter. The 
hiatus in the third foot may perhaps be justified by the caesura. 
According to Prof. F. D. Allen 2 but one other hiatus is found in 



1 Studien, p. 143. 

2 Greek Versification in Inscriptions, Papers Am. Sch. Class. Stud, at Athens, 
Vol. IV, p. 107. 
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an inscribed iambic trimeter. A greater blemish is that in the 
anapaest in the second foot a polysyllabic word ends in the sec- 
ond part of the thesis. 1 

The name of the possessor on Greek vases is not very common. 
When found, it is sometimes in the nominative, 2 but usually in the 
genitive, the genitive being sometimes followed by dpi. Reinach 3 
gives eleven cases of the genitive, of which five are followed by dpi; 
and several instances of each use might be added to the list. In 
our inscription, however, we appear to have a unique way of express- 
ing ownership, for Topymos does not seem to be a genitive, but 
a proper adjective in the nominative. As a genitive it could only 
come from a nominative in is, us, or eus, any one of which would 
give a proper name wholly anomalous in its formation. As an ad- 
jective it would be formed from Topyivos, which does not occur, 
it is true, but which would be quite regular in its formation, cor- 
responding to *Aya0Tvos, Kparivos, and other Kosenamen. The use 
of the adjective in an inscription of this kind is difficult to explain. 
It avoids the hiatus which the genitive VopyLvo would make, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the writer of the inscription 
preferred this way of avoiding hiatus, to one which would have de- 
parted from the invariable order of the owner's name at the be- 
ginning, followed directly by dpi. If we may assume this, the use 
of the adjective for a genitive in poetry was common enough to 
suggest that way of avoiding the difficulty. Such expressions as 

Neoto/jcjj irapa. vrji IIuAoiyeveos j8ao"iA.»)os 4 and Kyapcpvoveqv SXo)(ov s 
may be mentioned as parallel, and a long list of such uses of 
proper adjectives could be made without difficulty. That the writer 
of the inscription thought of it as equivalent to the usual genitive 
is shown by the koAos koAo which follows. It has seemed to me 
barely possible that the use of patronymic adjectives in Boeotian 
may have helped to suggest such a use of a proper adjective. The 
transition from a proper adjective meaning "son of" to one denot- 



1 See Christ, Metrik, p. 346. 

2 Four instances given by Dumont, Rev. Arch. 1873, 1, p. 325, and others by 
Jahn, Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, p. cxxix. 

8 Traiti d' £pigraphie Grecque, p. 448. 
4 Iliad, 2. 54. 
6 Od. 3. 264. 
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ing possession simply, is not a violent one. Professor Merriam, of 
Columbia College, has suggested to me to compare the use of proper 
adjectives in the Delian inventories, 1 and while in some cases the 
adjective seems to denote the type of cup, in others it clearly de- 
notes the donor. In the inventory of Demaratus, v. 99/ we have 
(r/cdfaov <^tXo)viSetov, kit ap^ovros BevofujSou $tA<i>vls 'Hyrjcrayopov. 
Here a particular type of cup made by $tAWs may be meant, but 
it seems very unlikely, and M. Homolle understands her to be the 
donor. Another example in the same inventory 3 is more explicit. 
It reads kvXiko. /xikvOuov, i<j>' ^s eVtypa<£»; " apxovTos TZfnriSov, MikvQos. 
As a cup dedicated by Mikythos is called Mikythian, a cup owned 
by Gorginos might be called Gorginian. 

koAos on Greek vases is extremely common ; more common than 
any other inscription, according to Jahn. 4 koXos koXov is, I believe, 
unique, but we have a similar form of expression in the inscrip- 
tion on a kylix published in the Jour, of Hellenic Studies for 
1885 s : 

$iA.tos 6 7)iu ras koXSs d kuAi^s a n-otKi'Aa. 7 

Another interesting feature of our vase is that it is designated as a 
kotylos. 

The question of the names of the different forms of Greek vases 
has been much discussed. The first to make it the object of special 
investigation was Panofka, whose Recherches sur les veritables noms 
des Vases Grecs was published in 1829. Ussing 8 comments on his 
work as follows : " ille, centum et sex Graecis nominibus productis, 
quae ex Athenaeo fere omnia sumpsit, suam cuique nomini formam 



1 Bull. Cor. Hell. 6 (1882), p. 6 sqq.; especially p. 112. 

2 I.e. p. 40. 8 v. 172. 
* I.e. p. exxiv. 6 p. 373. 

6 In the J.H.S. the form *t\rZs is given, but according to Prof. F. D. Allen, 
Greek Versification in Inscriptions, p. 70, it should be *<Kr6s, a Doric genitive. 
The inscription itself gives O. 

7 It is barely possible that we should read Ka\bs «aA<(r, which occurs occasion- 
ally in vase inscriptions (see C.I.G. 7458, 7468, 7479, 7848, 7852, 7881, 7908, 
8018), but there is no trace of a final sigma. [Compare MlKavos t6S' HyaA/xa 
ko\ov xaXiv, Simonides frag. 156, Bk. 4 ; and vats 'A(rK\i]iridSea KaA.au KaKhv 
eltraro #ol0a>t, Rhianus Anth. Pal. VI, 278. — ^. D. A.] 

8 De Nominibus Vasorum Graecorum, p. 21. 
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tribuit tanta temeritate, ut fere miremur, si uno et altero loco forte 
fortuna verum invenerit." He was made the object of a special 
criticism by Letronne. 1 Gerhard, in Berlin's Antike Bildwerke, is 
more cautious than Panofka, but though he considerably diminished 
the number of forms to which he ventured to assign names, he also 
was criticised by Letronne. 2 The latter considers the whole subject 
an unprofitable one, and does not believe that the ancients them- 
selves attached any fixed and definite meaning to most of the terms. 
Ussing, however, who took the subject for his inaugural dissertation, 
says, 3 " Sed mihi quidem eripi non potest suam cuique vocabulo vim 
inesse, nisi linguae natura mutetur." Others who have discussed the 
subject are Krause,* Jahn, 5 and the various dictionaries and hand- 
books of antiquities. 

The more recent writers on Greek vases seem to be of the opinion 
of Letronne. They use only a few of the Greek names, those in 
common use, whose application they believe to be unquestion- 
ably established. Furtwangler 6 distinctly states that this is his 
usage, and of the many Greek names for drinking-cups he uses only 
kantharos, which he seems to apply consistently to the type gener- 
ally agreed on^as that of the kantharos 7 ; in other cases he uses the 
German names. Kantharos seems to be used by many writers as a 
general term for a drinking-cup. Reinach 8 even speaks of an in- 
scribed kotylos as a kantharos, 9 and at the end of the account of 
the excavations in the theatre at Thoricos 10 the name is applied to 
a vessel which has none of the characteristics of the usual type. 

Lau u follows the same course as Furtwangler. In his plates B he 
gives various forms of drinking-cups, but of the Greek names he 
uses only kantharos, which he applies to vessels of the type of Fig. 7. 

1 Observations philologiques et archeologiques sur les noms des Vases Grecs. 

2 Supplement aux Observations sur les noms des Vases Grecs. 

8 I.e. p. 22. 6 Vasensamvilung zu Berlin, p. ix. 

4 Angeiologie. ' See Fig. 7. 

5 Vasensammlung zu Milnchen. 8 I.e. p. 447. 

9 It ought to be said that this cup, which is represented in Fig. 7, though 
designated in its inscription as a kotylos, has the form generally agreed on as 
that of the kantharos. 

10 Papers of the Am. Sen. of Class. Stud, at Athens, Vol. IV, p. 10. 

11 Die Griechischen Vasen. 

12 XVI, XVIII, XXIII, and XXIV. 
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Collignon l uses the term kotylos, but unfortunately without describ- 
ing the vessels to which he applies it. 

All the work of those who have treated this subject is based upon 
literary evidence. Vases inscribed with their names are rare ; Uss- 
ing knew of but two " exempla tarn rarae felicitatis" and their 
importance in relation to this question does not seem to have been 
recognized. Our literary evidence on this subject is most unsatisfac- 
tory, for we must certainly hesitate to conclude that the descriptions 
given by Diodorus and Athenaeus can be relied upon to fix the 
names of vases found in all parts of Greek lands, and of all dates. 
Moreover, this literary evidence is conflicting, and very different 
conclusions have been drawn from it. To illustrate this, let us con- 
sider the ideas which have been formed from it about the kotylos. 

In the first place it is not agreed whether we are to distinguish 
between kotvXos and kotvXij, or not. Eratosthenes appears to do so, 
for he says : 2 KvaO<a pkv ovv ovSkv ixptavTo, oiSk KorvXy, while just 
below he adds : d Se irorf. irXdov ttiuv flovXrjOtuv, irpoa-7rapiTide<rav 
tovs Ka\ov/i.ivov<; kotvXovs, koXXutto. kcu ewroTioTara e/ora/iaTtov. Pa- 

nofka and Gerhard accordingly assigned a different form to each of 
these two names. Ussing gives one form to both, but says that 
Korvkri is used both of the measure and the cup, kotuAos only of the 
cup. This view seems to be correct, and has been generally 
adopted, while kotvXos and KorvXrj applied to the cup are consid- 
ered to be synonymous. kotvXij seems to be the more general word. 
Apollodorus 3 says ir£v to koiXov kotvXtjv ckoXow 01 7raA<uo6, and kotvXt] 
is used in the general senses of the word, hip-joint, hollow of the 
foot, suckers of the octopus, cymbals, etc. On both the inscribed 
kotyloi kotuAos is the word used, but kotuAij is used of the cup fre- 
quently in Homer, and in the familiar proverb 4 : 

iroAAa ju.£Ta£ti ireXei kotvXijs kcu. x«'Aeos axpov. 

As to the form of the kotvXos or KorvXrj, it was used for dipping 
liquids from a larger vessel. 6 That it was also used as a drinking- 
cup is seen by the second passage from Eratosthenes quoted above. 

1 Cat. des Vases du Musee d' Athines. i Diod. ap. Ath. 478 e. 

2 ap. Ath. 482 a. 6 Schol. Arist. Vesp. 855, and Acharn. 
8 ap. Ath. 479 a. 1067. 
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Alcaeus, 1 Diodorus, 2 and Pollux 3 agree in saying that it had but 
one handle. This testimony leads Ussing to say, 4 " Quomodo Pa- 
nofka vasa duabus ansis instructa, Gerhardus autem ampullam hue 
referre potuerit, nemo, ut opinor, intellegit." Pamphilus 5 and Pol- 
lux 6 tell us that it was the favorite cup of Dionysus, a statement 
which is also made about the kantharos. 7 Some of the forms which 
have been assigned to the kotvXos are given in Fig. i. 



Fig. i. Forms assigned to the Kotylos. 





hXJ 




a, b, c, d, Kotylos or Kotyle according to Krause. 
e,f,g, Kotylos or Kotyle according to Jahn. 
h, Kotylos or Kotyle according to Ussing. 
i, Kotylos (Panofka), Kotyle (Gerhard). 
k, Kotyle (Panofka), Skyphos (Gerhard). 



1 ap. Ath. 478 b. 

2 Id. 478 b. 

8 Onom. VI, 99. 
* l.c. p. 108. 



8 ap. Ath. 478 c. 
6 Onom. VI, 99. 
' Macr. Sat. V, 21. 
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Since our literary evidence has led to such unsatisfactory results, 
it would appear that the only promising way of approaching the sub- 
ject of the names of Greek vases is that recommended by E. Pottier 
in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquites 1 and fol- 
lowed by him in the case of the kotylos. He says : " Dans cette 
incertitude, nous croyons que la m£thode la plus sure est de se 
reporter aux monuments eux-memes, et de rechercher si parmi les 
vases conserves dans les musses, il n'en est pas quelques-uns qu'on 
puisse designer surement par le nom de cotyle." It has therefore 
seemed to me that light might be thrown on this difficult subject by 
collecting and comparing the widely-scattered representations of the 
few vases inscribed with their names that have come down to us. If 
no satisfactory conclusions are reached, the collection may be useful 
in the case of the discovery of other such vases. In making this 
collection I have not included those inscriptions scratched on the 
feet of vases, which appear to be potters' memoranda. I have 
omitted them both because they have been exhaustively treated by 
Schone, 2 and because, while he has shown clearly that the view held 
by Letronne and Jahn, that these inscriptions have no connection 
with the vase on which they are found, is incorrect, he makes it 
equally clear 3 that they cannot be relied on as designations of the 
vase on which they are inscribed. Disregarding inscriptions of this 
class, I have found the following : 4 

i. A kylix found at Athens. The inscription, which is published 
C.I.G. 545, has been extensively quoted and commented on. 5 

K.rj<j)icro<j>S>vT<K ij kv\i£ • eav 8« tis Kardir], 

Spaxjxrjv owrorttW, 8u>pov ov irapb. £ei/[o]u [®/oa(r]u[XAou]. 



1 s.v. cotyle. 

2 Ueber einige eingeritzte Inschr. griech. Thongefasse in Comm. in Aon. TA. 
Mommsen. 8 See examples 17-25. 

* In most cases I have been unable to get the dimensions because they were 
not given by those who published the vases. All the details of vases inscribed 
with their names are interesting and important (especially in comparing different 
vases of the same kind), and should be given. 

6 The information given in the C.I.G. about the vase and its inscription is as 
follows : In poculo rotundo fictili Athenis reperto. Titulum apud Leakium vidit 
Mullerus et aliquot verba ex memoria dedit : integrum ex schedis Guil. Gellii misit 
Rosius. Litterae male exaratae sunt. 
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The present location of this vase is unknown. It is not in the Brit- 
ish Museum, nor in Cambridge, where many of Colonel Leake's 
antiquities went, nor in Athens. It is probably in some private 
collection. No representation of it appears ever to have been pub- 
lished. Ussing quotes it as establishing the form of the kylix, and 
speaks of it as if he had seen it, but Jahn l says ten years later : 
" Leider ist die Form nicht genauer angegeben." It is strange that 
so interesting a vase has been wholly lost sight of. The arrange- 
ment of the inscription would suit the form generally accepted as 
that of the Kylix. 2 

2. A lekythos found at Eboli in southern Italy. The inscription is 
given C.I.G. 8498 and elsewhere, and is as follows : 

Atovvtrtov d X6.(k)vBo% rov MaxaAov. 

A cut of it is given in the Anna/, d. Inst. Arch. Rom. 1831, Tav. D. 
2, and is reproduced in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2. Lekythos from Eboli. Fig. 3. Lekythos from Cumae. 

3. A lekythos found at Cumae, and now in the British Museum. 
The inscription, which is given C.I.G. 8337, and elsewhere, is as 
follows : 

1 I.e. xcviii. s See Fig. 6. 
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Totoo/s tl/u X^KvOoi • os 8* av /it Kkef/g, OvtfiXbs lorai. 

A cut of it is given in the Bull. Arch. 
Nap. II, Tav. I, 2, and is reproduced in 

Fig- 3- 

4. A vase found at Caere, and now in 
the Louvre. The inscription, dimen- 
sions, and a cut, reproduced in Fig. 4, 
are given in the Revue Arch. 1862, 1. 
332. The inscription reads as follows : 

Avcrtas /j,' CTroiri<r£v fnix)(utvrj. 

5. A cup found in a tomb at Gorna, 
above Paleapolis, in the island of Cerigo 
(Cythera), and now in the British Mu- 
seum. The inscription is given I.G.A. 
76, and elsewhere ; it is as follows : 

Fig. 4. Vase (marked v/u- ^/ukotvXiov. 

X<$"i7) from Caere. 

This cup was formerly in the collection 

of M. Rangabe" of Athens, and a sketch of his is published by Queipo, 

Sys times Metriques et Monetaires, 1. 545. The much better sketch 

which is reproduced in Fig. 5 was sent me by Mr. Cecil Smith of the 

British Museum. This cup is described as two-handled by Birch 1 





Fig. 5. Cup (marked TiiiMorbhiov) from Cythera. 

and said to have been found at Corfu ( Corey ra). Both errors are 
reproduced in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

1 Ancient Pottery, p. 375. 
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The former, which Mr. Smith says was first made in the Parliamentary 
Report for 1 859, has been widely circulated. RangaWs sketch, which 
Birch seems to have intended to reproduce, shows that the cup has but 
one handle. The cup is 0.067 m< m height, and 0.10 in circumference. 
6. A kylix found at Rhodes, and now in the British Museum. 




Fig. 6. Kylix found in Rhodes. 

The inscription is published in the Jour, of Hell. Studies, 1885, p. 
3 73, and reads as follows : 

<&i\tos 1 r/fu tos KaXas a (CvAi^s o. troiKiXa. 

The cut in the f. U.S. is reproduced in Fig. 6. 

7. A kotylos found at Thespiae, and now in the Louvre. The 
inscription is given by Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, n 30, and else- 
where. It reads as follows : 

Moyea 
818am Taf_i] ywooci 85>pov Ev^dpt 
Ti)vrpt]Ti<f>avTOV kotvKov, <as j^aSav iriy. 




CZ_D 

FlG. 7. Kotylos from Thespiae. 
1 See note, p. 92. 
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The cut, which is reproduced in Fig. 7, is published by E. Pottier in 
Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire, s.v. cotyle. The vase is 0.15 
high. 

8. Our vase, described above, and represented on p. 89. 

We have then only eight vases inscribed with their names. From 
single names we can draw no satisfactory conclusions. The hemi- 
chone (4) therefore may be set aside. Its inscription, too, un- 
doubtedly refers to its capacity and not to its form. 1 Since no 
representation of 1 has been found, we have only one kylix (6). 
This corresponds in every respect with the type universally agreed 
on as that of the kylix. A comparison of it with 1 would be most 
interesting. Fortunately we have two lekythoi. 2 It will be seen 
that they differ from each other in many particulars. Fig. 2 corre- 
sponds much more closely than the other with the type generally 
assumed as that of the lekythos. The vase represented in Fig. 3 
would certainly not be called a lekythos, if it were not so inscribed. 

In the case of the kotylos we are still more fortunate, for we have 
three vases of that class. 3 The inscription on the cup represented 
in Fig. 5 evidently refers to its capacity and not to its form, and 
hence that cup cannot fairly be considered to throw light on the 
question of the form of the kotylos. It may be noted, however, 
that it alone is one-handled. May not the one-handled kotyloi 
referred to in Athenaeus and elsewhere have derived their name, 
originally at least, not from their form, but from their capacity? 
Comparing the other two cups, we find that they differ in every par- 
ticular, in their handles, in the shape of their bodies, and in their 
feet, although they are from neighboring towns in Boeotia, and may 
possibly be of about the same date. 4 7 would certainly be called a 
kantharos, if it were not inscribed as a kotylos. It corresponds 
exactly with the type agreed on as that of the kantharos. It may 
be that kantharos is the correct name for such a cup, and that 
kotylos is a general term, but in the absence of a vase designated as 



1 M. de Witte (Rev. Arch. I.e.) suggests that x<bvr\ is an Italian equivalent of 
X"vs, and his measurement of the capacity of this vase supports this conclusion. 

2 Figs. 2 and 3. 8 Figs. 5, 7, and our vase. 

* Kaibel describes 7 as inscribed in " Boeotian letters of the sixth century," 
but, as has been said, the dating of Boeotian inscriptions is not an easy matter. 
Both 7 and our vase might belong to the fifth century B.C. 
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a kantharos it is not safe to draw this conclusion. It is interesting 
that both the kantharos and the kotylos are mentioned as the 
favorite cup of Dionysus. The form most commonly found repre- 
sented in the hands of Dionysus is that of Fig. 7. It would cer- 
tainly seem that kotvXos, at least in Boeotia in the fifth century, was 
a very general term, nearly as much so as pocolom in Latin inscrip- 
tions. 1 Of course it is possible that this was not true in other parts 
of Greece, and in later times. 

So far as any conclusion can be drawn from these few inscribed 
vases, we are led to agree with M. Pottier, 2 who says : " il est legitime 
de supposer que le cotyle admettait quelques variantes de forme ou 
que ce nom s'appliquait a plusieurs vases un peu different dans les 
details, car nous constatons a chaque instant que cette terminologie 
antique n'avait rien de bien fixe ni d'arrSte." This same conclu- 
sion was reached in a different way by M. Homolle. In his publica- 
tion of the Delian inventories 3 he says : " Les inventaires eux-memes 
montrent le peu de fixity qu'avaient les noms des vases et la tem^rite 
qu'il y aurait a vouloir identifier chaque espece." He finds the same 
vase called by different names in the different inventories. 

It remains to speak of the capacity of our cup. It is about 0.6 
litre, nearly three Athenian or two Theban kotylae. Measured as far 
as the upper rim it is about 0.36 litre, which is not far from the 
capacity assigned by Hultsch 4 to the Theban kotyle (0.379). This 
correspondence is merely accidental, it would seem, for there seems 
to be no ground for leaving the rim out of account. Unfortunately 
the capacity of 7 has not been measured, but from our vase alone we 
are justified in saying that the term kotylos, as applied to cups, did 
not always refer to their capacity. 



1 Pocolom is found inscribed on vases of very different forms. Cf. a and c in 
PI. X of Ritschl's Prise. Lai. Mon. 

1 Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire, s.v. cotyle. 
* Bull. Corr. Hell. 6, 1882, p. 144. 
4 Metrologie, p. 543. 



